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DINNERS IN BOHEMIA AND ELSEWHERE. 

BY JOHN PAUL BOCOCK. 



The Nineteenth Century goes out in a blaze of gastronomic 
glory. Prom the ends of the earth dainties are gathered in a 
net of gold, like Peter's "great sheet, knit at the four corners," 
and Nabobs "kill and eat." Beasts, birds, fishes and reptiles, in 
a variety never before known, feed the wealthy of to-day as 
Lucullus and Apicius never dreamed of being fed. The indus- 
trial Croesus can buy everything but an appetite. But to get into 
Bohemia, he must not only go hungry ; he must be introduced by 
an habitue whose good standing is proven by absolute indifference 
to money. Unless, perchance, the millionaire can find a latch- 
key, — after all, the most delighful means of passing that door, 
which bears no sign, but opened by some happy accident, gives out 
upon the air of Philistia careless laughter, thrilling melodies and 
the scent of devilled sauce. 

Yet, money may always be made useful. When a certain 
poet, in the annals of Bohemia, bought a house, the Congress of 
Poets decreed that he should sell it and buy wine with the pro- 
ceeds. When Spenser was starving in the streets of Dublin, 
Cervantes fasting in Madrid, Butler and Otway dying in debt in 
a London alehouse, some millionaire might have immortalized 
himself. Maecenas will live in the reflected glory of Virgil, 
whom he rescued from sleeping out o' nights, and of Horace, 
whose gratitude stimulated the lyric muse to her loftiest nights. 
Of course, it is asking a great deal to ask that a millionaire 
should go hungry; so he asks a great deal when he seeks admit- 
tance into Bohemia. But in no other direction can he hope to 
escape the deadly monotony of his menu. What matters a new 
sauce, if the soul share not its delights with the senses ! 

Where else than in the pages of the poets must one seek the 
passport to this happy land of the fourth dimension, whose fron- 
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tier could not be forced by an army with banners? All the way 
from Homer to Eobert Louis Stevenson there are hints by which 
faith may reconstruct Bohemian feasts. Horace, Omar, Villon, 
Dumas, Thackeray and Du Maurier are the annalists; the chil- 
dren of beauty and genius take their places once more at the 
board and dash off epigrams and lyrics which would make some- 
body's fortune, could they be recorded "under the rose." 

To such a scene who would not gladly turn from the con- 
ventional dinner of to-day, which is the same from San Francisco 
to St. Petersburg? French chefs have set a standard for the 
polite world, which already sickens of their sauces and fishes, 
meats and poultry, salads and game; always excepting the de- 
licious American terrapin, whose extinction is now threat- 
ened as a calamity which wealth cannot avert — wealth, which pro- 
cures singers and dancers for the diversion of the diners; which 
is lavished on souvenirs of silver and gold, on hand-painted menu 
cards and priceless orchids, on roses, such as Omar Khayyam 
prized above a Satrapy, on trailing wreaths which Horace dis- 
dained as "Persian pomp," but which can scarcely buy a new 
dish — much less a poet ! 

No wonder the gourmet craves a seat at the table of the poets, 
described by Horace in his best Latin, done by Thackeray into his 
best English: 

"Dear Lucy, you know what my wish is, 

I hate all your Frenchified fuss; 
Tour silly entries and made dishes 

"Were never intended for us. 
No footman in lace and in ruffles 

Need dangle behind my arm-chair, 
And never mind seeking for truffles 

Although they be ever so rare. 

"But a plain leg of mutton, my Lucy, 

I prythee get ready at three, 
Have it smoking and tender and juicy 

And what better meat can there be? 
And when it has feasted the master, 

'Twill amply suffice for the maid; 
Meanwhile I will smoke my Canaster 

And tipple my ale in the shade." 

It must be conceded that hot roast mutton savors too much 
of John Bull and his Isle to be a typical Bohemian plate. But 
cold roast mutton, on a silver dish, with red wine in a golden 
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flagon, made up that extraordinarily impromptu and, therefore, 
exquisitely Bohemian supper which Master Francois Villon ate at 
midnight in Paris, in the mansion of the Seigneur de Brisetout. 

Yet it is Thackeray who must be allowed carte blanche in 
the selection of the food of genius. He is far and away the most 
brilliant Bohemian of modern times; he almost succeeded, in 
Paris, in making a Bohemian of Charles Dickens himself. And 
if a week of Dickens at Knebworth led to no initiation of Bulwer- 
Lytton, the aristocratic mystic, it was no discredit to Thackeray's 
pupil to have failed in such an enterprise. 

The author of the immortal "Ballad of Bouillabaisse" remem- 
bered that, in his "own small way," he had counted twenty-nine 
dishes of which he "partook at a single dinner at Brussels," and 
had often and often, in his airy flights to the good times of an- 
tiquity, "cut off great collops of the smoking beeves under 
Achilles' tent, and sat down to a jovial, scrambling dinner along 
with Penelope's suitors at Ithaca." That was going as far back 
in the lore of gormandizing as was possible for even such an 
expert as Thackeray. Beef, mutton, bread, salt and wine were, 
perhaps, as well prepared and as aptly served in Penelope's well 
ordered household as they were, two thousand years later, by the 
varlets of William the Conqueror. From Homer to Spenser, the 
art of dining stood still — except in Greece and Rome, in the age 
which Horace illuminated and Lueullus disgraced. The bar- 
barian conquerors of the Imperial City soon turned the hands of 
the dinner clock back to the time of the Trojan war. Here is 
Pope's description of a typical feast in the tent of Achilles : 

"Patroclus o'er the blazing fire 

Heaps in a brazen vase three chines entire; 

The brazen vase Automedon sustains 

Which flesh of porker, sheep and goat contains. 

* * * * 

"Meanwhile, Patroclus sweats the fire to raise. 
The tent is brightened with the rising blaze; 
Then, when the languid flames at length subside, 
He strows a bed of glowing embers wide; 
Above the coals the smoking fragments turns 
And sprinkles sacred salt from lifted urns; 
With bread the glittering canisters they load. 

* 4s * * 

"The first fat offerings, to the immortals due. 
Amidst the greedy flames Patroclus threw, 
Then each indulging in the social feast 
His thirst and hunger soberly represt." 
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From which it appears that there was, first, braised meat, 
and then grilled bones, over which the salt was sprinkled, just as 
they were snatched, with the fingers, from the glowing coals. 
The wine of Samnium was served in embossed silver loving-cups ; 
there was no drinking to speak of until the eating was done. 
Yet, those must have been great appetites which were not offended 
by such dinner accompaniments as this : 

"Now from the well-fed swine black smokes aspire, 
The bristly victims hissing o'er the fire!" 

That was the first barbecue. But, doubtless, never in all 
antiquity was any dish so savory served as the burgoo, which 
divides with the barbecue the allegiance of every true Kentuckian. 
The secret of burgoo sauce is handed down in Kentucky with the 
family feud and the family pistols. 

Horace, the greatest name in the annals of ancient Bohemia, 
takes up the art of dining where "the blind, old bard of Scio's 
rocky isle" left it. None better than this wonderful Roman, 
whose light-hearted lyrics defy the ages, "knew and studied the 
cheap philosophy of life." He was as gay, as 'eloquent, as witty in 
the palace of Maecenas on the Esquiline Hill as in his own villa 
on the Sabine Farm. His genius won him the friendship of the 
Emperor, and his songs of love and battle, of the fountain of 
Bandusia and the death of Cleopatra come home to the heart, 
even after twenty centuries. 

Turned loose in the streets of Borne, after the battle of 
Philippi, without money, his patrimony and his political influ- 
ence lost in the downfall of his patron Brutus; unknown, save 
as the son of a freedman; Horace might readily have fallen to 
the dissolute level of his immortal brother and successor, Villon. 
He showed himself the greatest of all Bohemians, scorning a dis- 
honorable action, relying on his own resources, seeking the favor 
of those who could help him, not by pitiful whining, but in such 
manly fashion that the choice spirits of the famous Augustan 
era speedily welcomed him to the brotherhood. Virgil, Pollio, 
Plotius, Varius and Maecenas became his friends. 

Some years later, they accompanied him on that most famous 
of historical revels, the journey to Brundusium. "While in my 
senses," he declared, when he met them at Sinuessa, "nothing can 
I prefer to a pleasant friend." Thereupon, the glorious Romans 
set out to make a night of it; not one night, but fifteen nights 
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and days, they turned into a frolic, as they staged it along the 
Appian Way for three hundred and twelve miles. 

"Dinner is the meal of the body, supper the repast of the 
intellect," some modern Horatian has said. That was a notable 
supper, at the villa of Coceeius, seven days out from Rome; the 
rival clowns entertaining the company with their quips, as the 
authors of the Odes and the Eclogues clinked goblets over the 
table, and laughed the hours away. Horace says : 

"Jucunde coenam produximus." 

Yet it was not for over-indulgence that they prolonged the pleas- 
ures of the table. At the Sabine Farm, to which Horace did not 
hesitate to invite such a fashionable beauty as Tyndaris, his own 
favorite prandium, or mid-day meal, consisted of "onions, pulse 
and pancakes," his coena, or dinner, when he was alone, of "pot 
herbs and a hock of smoke-dried bacon." But, when a friend 
came, "or a neighbor, or an acceptable guest," the genius of 
Bohemia flashed from the Bandusian fountain. "We lived 
well," says the poet, "not on fishes fetched from the city, but on a 
pullet, and a kid, then some dried grapes and nuts, with a large 
fig." That was the first course dinner on record, a well chosen 
repast. Then Ceres smoothed with wine the melancholy of the 
contracted brow — 

"Explicuit vino contractae seria frontis" — 

the right function of the juice of the grape; after which, the 
poet continues, "it was our diversion to have no other regulation 
in our cups, save that against drinking to excess." No wonder 
Dean Milman depicts Horace as "the most sensible and delightful 
person to be encountered in Roman society." 

The coena, or dinner, as generally served in the houses of 
wealthy Eomans, consisted of a great number of courses, some- 
times beginning with oysters, as do the conventional dinners of 
to-day. Then came one course of fish after another, one dish of 
birds or game, in great silver forms, or salvers, following another, 
but slightly different — a profusion which must excite in a re- 
fined mind, in our time at least, a sensation of disgust. 

"Neither oysters, nor scar, nor the far-fetched lagois," a rare 
species of grouse that tasted like a hare, says Horace, "can give 
any pleasure to one bloated or pale through intemperance. Nev- 
ertheless, if a peacock were served up, I should hardly prevent 
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your being able to gratify the palate with that rather than a 
pullet." We do not eat pea-fowls and kids, but the Roman 
esteemed the pea-fowl as highly as we of to-day do the capon or 
turkey. 

The turkey was unknown, as was the terrapin. There were 
ducks, perhaps as good as the canvas-back; and such a water- 
fowl, stuffed with a partridge, in which was a lark, stuffed in turn 
with a fig-pecker, constituted a not unusual game course. Two 
thousand song birds were served in one dish to Apicius, and one 
can imagine how easily he spent a fortune of nearly five million 
dollars on his cuisine. Sow-paps, the liver of scar-fish, and the 
tripotanum, or medley of the three rare fishes, the lupus, the mixo 
and the muraenus were some others of his favorite dishes. When 
lupus and scar were no longer to be had, except for a fortune, and 
his treasure chest began to give out a hollow sound, Apicius, who 
had caused the slaughter of so many helpless creatures, took his 
own life. 

In that time of wanton luxury, which some moderns are said 
to emulate, soup was unknown. Ice had no place in the house- 
hold except to cool wine, to which it was applied with great in- 
genuity, a lump of ice being actually frozen in a glass jar about 
which the Falernian wine was poured in a larger vase. The linen 
and silver and gold plate were magnificent. 

Yet, except when invited to the Sabine Farm, or entertained 
by Horace in the palace of Maecenas in Eome, where the poet spent 
so much of his winters, the noblest Eomans died in ignorance of 
the art of living well. 

Down the succeeding ages of darkness comes no ray of the 
true light until we reach the Tentmaker of Mshapur, Omar 
Khayyam. That gifted Persian was studying under the Imam 
Mowaffak when William of Normandy was winning the battle of 
Hastings. Learning the Koran, by his side, sat Hasan, the future 
Old Man of the Mountains, whom the first Crusaders learned to 
fear. "A book of verses" — which may have been the Carmina of 
Horace, for all we know, "a jug of wine, a loaf of bread," and the 
particular Persian maid whom he addressed as "Thou," were 
Omar's inspiration. William conquered England ; Omar went on 
drinking wine. Hasan and his schoolmates rose t» public power 
and fortune; Omar went on writing verses. The roses withered 
in his garden ; Omar tarried beneath the vine and looked forward 

vol. clxxii. — no. 534. 49 
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to the spring. His quatrains will not be forgotten, pace Andrew 

Lang: 

"While the rose blows along the river brink." 

Prom Kome to Persia, from Persia to France flits the genius 
of Bohemia, to whom time and space are as nothing, and, one 
morning in the year 1431, breathes upon the new-born Francois 
Villon, the "sad, bad, mad, glad brother" of all the poets. The 
man and his times have been admirably reconstructed by Steven- 
son, who if he had had health would have been a prince in Bo- 
hemia, in "A Lodging for the Night" and in "Francois Villon, 
Student, Poet and Housebreaker." Murger's Bohemians, a dis- 
reputable crew, took Villon for their model, even in his disgraces. 
For his were the love of beauty and of wine, a healthy and con- 
tinuing appetite, and no money to speak of. What he won at dice 
or received from the fence for his booty, went for his immediate 
needs. Above all, he had the rare gift of feasting himself and his 
boon companions without the expenditure of a sou, as is related 
in the "Repues Franches." Not since the beginning has any of 
his peers in poesy condescended to his methods of extorting from 
the world the living he believed it owed him. Few of them have 
surpassed the art of those ballades in which he spread the glamour 
of genius over the infamies, privations, pathos of his career. 

A Villon Dinner, in Bohemia, A. D. 1450: the snow flying 
over the housetops of Paris ; the piercing wind howling down the 
bleak alleys; the wolves prowling in the suburban forests, threat- 
ening new incursions into the very streets themselves, scantily 
lighted by the wine-shop windows; homeless women freezing to 
death in the church doors; the Poet and his companions shiver- 
ing in a garret, starved since yesterday, waiting to rob a rectory, 
until honest folk have gone to bed; Villon scratching away at a 
Ballade of Boast Fish, which has occupied his muse for days. 

Regnier de Montigny whispers in Villon's ear, slips down- 
stairs and returns in a few minutes with a bag of charcoal lifted 
bodily from the shop around the corner. As he and Villon pile 
the brazier high, and start the flames to playing and the coals to 
glowing, Colin de Oayeux proposes that they all three go foraging. 
In less than an hour, they are back home with a wealth of booty : 

Du Poisson: A hamper full, sent by the fishmonger, as he sup- 
posed, to the Seigneur de Brisetout, whose menial Villon represents 
himself. "Villon, accompanying the fishmonger's boy, meets, on the 
way to the Maison de Brisetout, a Friar, in whose ear he whispers: 
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"This, my poor brother, is a lunatic; he raves always of money; can 
you not confess and comfort him?" The Friar agrees. Villon goes 
to the boy, takes the hamper, and whispers: "There is the Seigneur's 
treasurer, go to him and he will pay you." Villon and the fish have 
disappeared, while the Friar is trying to quiet the "lunatic" who per- 
sists in demanding his money. 

Des Trippes; festoons of it, seized in the confusion caused by Colin 
de Cayeux's kicking a stray dog under the tripe-stand, and so excit- 
ing the market woman's angry passions that she neglects everything 
else to belabor the unfortunate cur; while Colin and the tripe vanish. 

Du Koti: Regnier de Montigny has been pricing meat, when 
Villon saunters loftily into the butcher's shop, and affects to take 
offense at the airs of Regnier, who is monopolizing the butcher's 
attention, forsooth. They quarrel; fall to blows; the butcher runs out 
to look for the watch, and Colin steals off with a roast, while Villon 
and Regnier pursue the game of fisticuffs until safely around the 
corner; then they follow Colin to the garret. 

Du Vin; a great jug of white wine de Baigneux, one of two fac- 
simile jugs owned by the Villon menage. One of these is filled with 
water; the other has been sent to the Pomme du Pin for wine, to 
be paid for on approval. Villon tastes the wine, says it is not what 
he ordered, and indignantly orders it back to the Pineapple Inn; the 
jug of water having been deftly substituted for the jug of wine 
while he and the gargon are wrangling. 

Du Pain tendre; fresh bread, delivered to Villon, around the cor- 
ner (they never receive goods in their own garret), by the baker's 
boy, who is bid to hurry back and get "another panier full" and col- 
lect for them both on his return. 

Two hundred years later, the Three Musketeers of Dumas, 
eating much the same food as Villon, drinking no less wine, en- 
tered the Kingdom of Bohemia and possessed it. The wines of 
France were already famous; the cooking and service, which 
speedily became the universal standard, were then growing in 
delicacy and precision. Yet, when D'Artagnan dines with Aramis, 
on the eve of the re-establishment of their famous brotherhood 
in arms, he cuts up fowls, partridges and hams with small re- 
gard for precedence or garnishment, and quaffs the white wine 
of Anjou and the red wine of Beaune with equal zest. There 
was no suggestion of white wine with white meats and red wine 
with dark; nor was the chicken served with artichokes or pota- 
toes, the game next with cauliflower, and the ham last, with the 
salad, as a French chef would probably advise, and perhaps in- 
sist upon, in our time. Yet the dinner was in the home of 
Aramis, who was familiar with all the refinements of the Courts 
of Louis XV. and of the two great Cardinals. And there were 
no two men of subtler spirit, with souls more quickly set to music 
by the song of the sword or the swish of a petticoat. 
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The French chef had been developed by the aid of olive oil, 
truffles and mushrooms, with a spray of garlic, when Napoleon 
came on the scene, a hundred and fifty years after the times of 
Athos and Porthos, D'Artagnan and Aramis. The product as 
well as the creator of the art of dining, this chef gave to his 
creations the names of famous victories, eminent artists and 
composers of music. We know that Napoleon ate chicken a la 
Marengo the night after that bloody battle; what the chef served 
to him the night before Austerlitz we do not know, except that it 
disagreed with him. Art is yet to set its seal of approval on a 
dish which will beget great thoughts, a sauce full of masterful 
purposes, a wine effervescent with lofty inspirations. One man 
drinks champagne and beats his wife; another under its prompt- 
ings will write poems, like Schiller. Dryden did not reveal, if 
he knew, what food and wine were served at Alexander's Feast. 
History declares Alexander the Great carried the Iliad about with 
him in a golden box, and was "fond of eating and drinking" — 
what ? Tennyson ate boiled beef while he wrote the "Idylls of the 
King." The relation of brawn to brain has not been determined. 

"Every man of capacity," said Lord Shaftesbury, "holds with- 
in himself two men, the wise and the foolish ; each of them ought 
freely to be allowed his turn." Having vainly offered his services 
to Dickens as an illustrator of the "Pickwick Papers," in 1837, 
Thackeray decided to take a turn in the Capital on the Seine, and 
see if he could prosper better by his pen than by his pencil. The 
world knows him, now that he has been dead thirty-eight years, 
as a spectacled lecturer, a sedate English gentleman, the brilliant 
author of "Vanity Fair," and "Henry Esmond," "Pendennis" and 
"The Virginians," one of the fathers of Victorian fiction. But 
Paris knew him as the wisest of gourmets, the most artistic of 
ions vivants, the most critical of connoisseurs of the cuisine, the 
rollicking genius at whose knock Parisian Bohemia opened its 
doors and owned its master, from the Boulevard to the Bue Neuve 
des Petits Champs. 

Could Horace, or Villon, have excelled this : 

"This Bouillabaisse a noble dish is — 
A sort of soup or broth, or brew, 
Or hotchpotch of all sorts of fishes 
That Greenwich never could outdo; 
Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffern, 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach and dace, 
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All these you eat at Terra's tavern 
In that one dish of Bouillabaisse. 

***** 

"Where are ye, old companions trusty, 
Of early days, here met to dine? 
Come, waiter, quick, a flagon crusty — 
I'll pledge them in the good old wine; 
The kind old voices and old faces 
My memory can quick retrace; 
Around the board they take their places 

And share the wine and Bouillabaisse. 

***** 

"Ah me, how quick the days are flitting! 
I mind me of a time that's gone, 
When here I'd sit, as now I'm sitting, 
In this same place — but not alone. 
A fair young form was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me 
— There's no one now to share my cup. 

"I drink it as the fates ordain it, 
Come, fill it, and have done with rhymes; 
Fill up the lonely glass and drain it 
In memory of dear old times. 
Welcome the wine, whate'er the seal is, 
And sit you down and say your grace 
With thankful heart, whate'er the meal is, 
— Here comes the smoking Bouillabaisse!" 

Terrapin and eanvasback duck may some day have their poets, 
if they do not become extinct too soon — game and poets, both. 
But there will never be anything better in its way than the Ballad 
of Bouillabaisse, joint product of genius and gourmandise. 

"Shakespeare or Raphael," wrote Thackeray, "never invented 
anything that, on a hot day, at half past five, is equal to 'Ay and 
oysters.' " Who shall dare to find anything vulgar in champagne 
and oysters after that? Those, of course, being the small oysters 
of Ostend, not the great oysters of which some Americans are 
fond as an appetizer, one of which made Thackeray, when he came 
here to lecture, feel as if he had "swallowed a baby." 

"Sir," says the author of "Vanity Fair," the poet whose lyric 
"At the Church Gate" is unsurpassed in the English language, 
"Sir, respect your dinner, idolize it; enjoy it properly; you will 
be by many hours in the week, many weeks in the year, and many 
years in your life, the happier if you do." And what a shining 
example this wonderful man set at that ideal Dinner in Bohemia 
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■which he shared with an old friend, suddenly encountered on a 
little street, on a gray afternoon, near the Cafe Poy : 

"We had half a dozen sardines while the dinner was getting ready, 
eating them with delicious bread and butter for which this place is 
famous. * * * After the soup we had what I do not hesitate to call 
the very best beefsteak I ever ate in my life. By the shade of Helio- 
gabalus! As I write about it now, a week after I have eaten it, the 
old, rich, sweet, piquant, juicy taste comes smacking on my lips again, 
and I feel something of that exquisite sensation I then had. I am 
ashamed of the delight which the eating of that piece of meat caused 

me. G and I had quarreled about the soup; but when we began on 

the steak, we looked at each other and loved each other. We did not 
speak — our hearts were too full for that; but we took a bit, and laid 
down our forks and looked at one another and understood each other. 

"Every now and then we had a glass of honest, firm, generous 
Burgundy, that nobly supported the meat. As you may fancy, we 
did not leave a single morsel of the steak; but when it was done we 
put bits of bread into the silver dish and wistfully sopped up the 
gravy. I suppose I shall never in this world taste anything so good 
again. But what then? What if I did like it excessively? Was my 
liking unjust or unmanly? Is my regret now puling or unworthy? 
No. Laudo manentem. * * Any dispute about the relative excel- 
lence of the beefsteak cut from the filet, as is usual in France, and of 
the entrec8te, must henceforth be idle and absurd. * * Always 
drink red wine with beefsteaks; port, if possible, if not, a Burgundy, 
of not too high a flavor — a good Beaune say. This fact, which is 
very likely not known to many persons, who, forsooth, are too mag- 
nificent to care about their meat and drink — this simple fact I take 
to be worth the whole price I shall get for this article. * * 

"But to return to dinner. We were left I think sopping up the 
gravy with bits of bread, and declaring that no power on earth could 
induce us to eat a morsel more that day. At one time we thought 
of countermanding the perdreaux aux truffes. Poor blind mortals 
that we were! We were kept waiting between the steak and the 
partridge some ten minutes or so. Then we began to fiddle with a 

dish of toothpicks; then we looked out of the window; then G got 

in a rage, rang the bell violently and asked: "Pourquoi diable nous 
fait-on attendre si longtemps?" * * Auguste grinned and disap- 
peared. Presently, we were aware of an odor gradually coming 
toward us, something musky, fiery, savory, mysterious — the truffes 
were coming! Yonder they lie, caverned under the full bosom of the 
red-legged bird. My hand trembled as after a little pause I cut the 

animal In two. G said I did not give him his share of the truffles; 

I don't believe I did. * * What wine shall we have? I should like 
some champagne. It's bad here. Have some Sauterne? Very well, 
(Auguste, opening the Sauterne) cloo-oo-oop! The cork is out; he 
pours It into the glass; glock, glock, glock! Nothing else took place 
in the way of talk. The poor little partridge was soon a heap of 
bones." 

Where in literature is there anything else like that ? 
Dickens, Wilkie Collins and Leech were in Bologne with 
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Thackeray for some 'weeks in the summer of '54. The next year, 
when Dickens resided in Paris, Thackeray introduced him to the 
little inns of Bohemia, not to the ladies of that lively land. 

But Dickens did not have the making of a Bohemian in him ; 
or else it had been crushed out by the hardships of his youth, 
when a plate of beef a la mode was the height of his gastronomic 
aspirations. Lord Kosebery and many prominent men attended 
the public dinner to him in Edinburgh in 1841, but Dickens did 
not know what he was eating and drinking; nor did he at the din- 
ner in his honor in Boston, nor in New York, the one at which 
Washington Irving presided, and broke down in his speech of 
welcome. Thackeray would have analyzed and criticised every 
dish and wine. Dickens was not favorably impressed with Ameri- 
can dinners. His description of the boarding-house in "Martin 
Chuzzlewit" shows that. He complained of the absurd length 
and profusion of the hotel menus, just as Max O'Bell complains 
to-day. He had spent one Bohemian night, at least, in the United 
States, with Irving, their last together. 

"Some unknown admirer," writes Dickens, "of his books and 
wine (in Baltimore), sent to the hotel a most enormous mint- 
julep wreathed with flowers." Over this great bowl he and Irving 
sat vis a vis, that March evening in 1842, "far into the night. 
My memory never saw him afterwards other than as bending over 
it, with his straw, with an attempted air of gravity, * * * and 
then, as his eye caught mine, melting into, that captivating laugh 
of his." 

But who, gentle reader, of the mighty prophets and priests of 
literature wrote this description of a Bohemian dinner in Paris, 
at which Bmile de Girard was host: 

"On the table are ground glass jugs of peculiar construction, 
laden with the finest growth of Champagne and the coolest ice. 
With the third course is issued Port wine (previously unheard 
of in a good state on this continent), which would fetch two 
guineas a bottle at any sale. The dinner done (not a word, mind 
you, about the dishes !), Oriental flowers in vases of golden cobweb 
are placed on the board. With the ice is issued Brandy, buried 
for a hundred years. To that succeeds Coffee, brought by the 
brother of one of the convives from the remotest East, in exchange 
for an equal quantity of California gold-dust. The company 
being returned to the drawing-room, tables roll in, by unseen 
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agency, laden with cigarettes from the Harem of the Sultan; 
and with cool drinks, in which the flavor of the lemon, arrived 
yesterday from Algiers, struggles voluptuously with the delicate 
Orange, arrived this morning from Lisbon. And even now I 
have forgotten to set down half of it — in particular, the item of 
a far larger plum-pudding than ever was seen in England at 
Christmas time, served with a celestial sauce in color like the 
orange blossom and in substance like the blossom powdered and 
bathed in dew, and called, in the carte (carte in a gold frame, 
like a little fish-slice, to be handed about) Hommage a I'illustre 
ecrivain d'Angleterre ! That illustrious man staggered out at the 
last drawing-room door, speechless with wonder, finally; and even 
at that moment his host, holding to bis lips a chalice set with 
precious stones and containing nectar distilled from the air that 
blew over the fields of beans in bloom for fifteen summers, re- 
marked : Le diner que nous avons eu, mon cher, n'est rien — il ne 
compte pas — il a ete tout a fait en famille. II faut diner, en 
verite diner, bientot." 

That was all Dickens's own; would it be recognized as his? 
On this visit to Paris, in the winter of '46-7, he dined with 
Theophile Gautier and Eugene Sue, and supped with Dumas and 
Alphonse Karr. But he was never acclimated. Thackeray, well 
along in years, and Du Maurier, only a youth, were in Paris at 
the same time — and in the thick of Bohemia. 

Bulwer, the great contemporary of Dickens and Thackeray, 
loved to wander about the country in disguise; to learn thieves' 
patter in the East End boozing kens and to reproduce the dashing 
lives of the knights of the road ; but his was not the temperament, 
any more than Macaulay's, to seize upon the delights of the Land 
of the Impromptu. When he was 22 (1825) he spent some 
months in Paris, wearing fantastic costumes, like Disraeli, and 
"beautiful curls," but extending his rambles no farther than the 
hospitals, schools and libraries he loved to visit. Dickens, who 
spent a week at Kneb worth, in the summer of '61, found Bulwer 
"brilliantly talkative, anecdotical and droll," but "a little weird, 
occasionally, regarding magic and spirits." They both looked at 
life seriously; their pens painted no pictures of Bohemia. But 
Bulwer has left one most amusing description of what might in 
other hands have developed into a rollicking dinner episode : 

"On the road to Boulogne, stopping to dine at a little inn, 
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* * * the landlady asked me, with a smirk, if I ■would not 
like a diner a Vanglaise. Of course I said yes. And I was 
served with * * * soup and potatoes; dry mutton chops 
and potatoes; juiceless chicken and potatoes; and last scene of all 

* * * in, after these, came, by way of the most delicate dish 
of the dessert, centrally situated in the midst of cheese, apples and 
walnuts — potatoes again ! yea, verily, potatoes !" 

Maeaulay had a magnificent opportunity when in "Athenian 
Bevels" he described Alcibiades' farewell supper, in Athens, before 
setting out on the ill-fated Sicilian Expedition. One gathers 
meagerly from his classic pages that the gilded youth of the most 
famous city in the world "swallowed thrushes and hares" and 
played the cottabus "with Chian wine." The most delightful of 
essayists was gifted with savoir vivre, but not the savoir diner 
of the Punch dinner table, for instance, at which Du Maurier 
became a regular guest some twenty years ago, with all his de- 
lightful French fashions and phrases and his whole-souled Anglo- 
Saxon sincerity. Burnand, Sir John Tenniel, Harry Furniss 
and the rest of them gathered "Around the Mahogany Tree" in 
the right spirit. There was nothing about Bohemia worth know- 
ing which Du Maurier hadn't learned in Paris and Antwerp in 
the years from '56 to '60. He was Taffy, Little Billee and the 
Laird all in one. "As for Du Maurier," says Henry W. Lucy, 
"once he had got his coat off, with two chairs to loll upon, a box 
of cigarettes at hand, and a bottle of claret on the table, he did 
not want to go home at all !" This fascinating Anglo-Frenchman, 
indeed, seemed to carry the atmosphere of Bohemia about with 
him; and it grieved him sorely to be subjected to the tedious 
formality of a conventional dinner. 

"When I go out to an ordinary dinner party," he would say, 
according to Mr. Lucy, "I often feel that I might as well be 
dining at a table d'hote. I have a neighbor on my right and 
another on my left, to whom I talk in turn. For all practical pur- 
poses I am dining with these two, whom possibly I never met 
before, may never see again. * * * Ten to one, they are 
duffers." 

And what can a duffer do in Bohemia ! 

John Paul Bocook. 



